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Terms.—The Farmer is published every Saturday, 
making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which is add- 
ed a Title-page and Index, at the low price of $2,50, or 
$2,00 if payment is made at the time of subscribing. 
gy” All subscribers must commence with the voiuine, 
Jan. 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No subscription 
taken for less than six months. 


a> ‘Tue Monrury Genesee Farmer is made up of se- 
lections from this paper, and published on the first of each 
month, forming, with the Title-page and index, an an- 
nual volume of 200 pages, at the low price of Firry 
Cenrs a year, payable always in advance.—Eleven copies 
for Five Dollars. 
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TURNEP CULTURE. 

One of the most striking proofs of design shown in the 
order of creation, and a most beautiful illustration of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Deity, is found in the fact, 
that, as the population of the earth advances, the means 
of subsistence are found to increase in an equal, or even 
greater, ratio. Inthe early periods of history, famines 
were frequent and terribly destructive ; while in modern 
times such an event is never known, and this, too, not- 
withstanding the number of inhabitants is some five or 
The 


reason for this improved state of things is to be found in 


six times as great as it was at the periods alluded to. 


two causes,—a more safe and productive system of hus- 
bandry, and the introduction of new vegetables and plants 


inte general use as articles of food. The first of these 


new substances, we may notice, is maize or Indian corn, | 


which, introduced into Europe immediately after the dis. 


covery of America, has made the circuit of the globe, | 


and furnishes food to millions. The potato succeeded 
maize, as a gift from the new to the old world; and if its 
spread was less rapid at first, it has become far more 
general and extensive at the present time, being found 
adapted to latitudes where maize will not flourish, and 
wherever it eucceeds, doubling the means of subsistence 
upon the older cultivated grains. The introduction of the 
turnep into genera! use has had an effect on the increase 
of the means of subsistence but little inferior to that of 
the potato; not, as in the case of that root, by directly 
furnishing food for man, but by so greatly increasing the 
productiveness of the soil in nutritive matter, that wher. 
ever its culture as a field crop has spread, it has exerted 
a surprisingly beneficial effect on the interests of all con- 
nected with agriculture, both producer and consumer. 


The culture of the turnep as a field crop in Britain, 
was introduced from Germany, and in the opinion of the 
celebrated writer on statistics, M’Culloch, it has add. 
ed to the annual value of English agricultural products 
more than 60 millions. It is there the foundation of al- 
ternate husbandry, and has contributed more than any 
other improvement in rural economy to the enriching of 
the soil, and the advancement of agriculture; and the 
general testimony of farmers in this country is fully as 
decided as to its value. Turneps feed cattle and sheep, 
these furnish manure, and this applied to soils that for- 
merly produced little or nothing, has, in the modern course 
of rotation, rendered them productive in the highest de- 
gree. No man who pretends to the character of a far. 
mer, should neglect the cultivation of this root, as there 
is probably no way in which, on proper soils, so great an 
amount of nutritive matter can be obtained from so 
sinall a space, or with so little labor. 

According tothe best English writers on the culture of 
the turnep, the soils best adapted to this root are those 
which are light, dry and friable. The British Husbandry 
says—* The soil best adapted to the turnep is of a dry- 
bottomed free nature, of some depth and fertility; * * 
‘light, dry, friable?) * * ‘consequently exclusive of 
heavy clays.’” Loudon says—* The soil for turneps 
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sould always be of a light description. 
cannot be advantageously cultivated on wet, tenacious 
With these authorities the experience of turnep 
All who have 


The turnep 


soils.” 
growers in this country perfectly agrees. 
written on the subject from their own experience, are 
unanimous in the opinion that clay lands, or those where 
a hard tenacious subsoil or hard-pan is near the surface, 
are unfit for the turnep culture. A rich friable loam, in 
which the tap root descends without difficulty, is to be 
preferred; but almost any soil, not of the above excepted 
kinds, and dry, will produce turneps, though the best 
quality of roots, or the greatest quantities, are not in such 
cases to be expected, 





The kinds most generally used in field culture are the 
White Norfolk Globe, the Yellow Aberdeen, and the Ru- 
| ta Baga, or Swedish Turnep ; in this country, however, 


| where turneps are never, or very rarely, fed off in the 
| 


field, as is customary in Britain, but are reserved for win- 
ter feeding principally, the two first kinds are little sown, 
Of the 
varieties named, the ruta baga is decidedly the most valu- 
able, containing the most nutriment in a given quantity 


and attention is mostly fixed on the ruta baga. 


| of root; being the hardiest species known, the frost that 
| destroys others having little effect on this; and it keeps 
/ sound and good to a much later period in the season than 
The true sort has yellow flesh, and is with- 
‘out a stem; but it is apt to degencrate, cither by the flesh 


| the others. 


| becoming white, or by the crown running up into a stem 
of more or less length. 


| It is evidert that the common farmer must depend on 
purchasing his seed, and it is to be regretted that there is 
no certain method known of determining the pure from 
In examining samples, they are found to 
contain more or less seeds, green, yellow, red and black, 


the impure. 


| which latter color, when bright and the seed plump, is 
If the 
green and yellow seed are compressed, they will be found 

to contain but a small quantity of oil, and must be con- 
sidered as unripe seed. Such seed will vegetate, but like 
/every other immature thing, it feels the want of sufficient 
| body and comes to little or nothing. The black full bodi- 
'ed seed, though this is sometimes adulterated by rape 
seed, isthe kind we ought to choose. Seed of this kind, 
|} where the grower or the seedsman can be depended on, 
rarely fails; but to determine their vegetative powers, it is 
/a good plan to test them by sowing a dozen seeds at differ. 
| ent times, or in different places, and by observing how 
many of them grow on an average, we can safely appor- 
| tion our seed to the acre, from a pint to a quart, or even 
| four, according to the proportion of vegetating seed.— 
There is, unquestionably, a vast deal of inferior seed sold 
to the public as genuine; and it is always safer to apply 
to seedsmen who have acquired a reputation for accuracy, 
than to trust to dealers who care but little what kinds or 
qualities of seeds they vend. A pound, drilled, will fur- 
nish an abundant supply of plants for an acre; and if the 
seed is good, and could be properly distributed, a much 
smaller quantity would suffice. Some farmers use more 
seed, thatif attacked by the fly the chance for escape of 
a sufficient number of plants may be the greater. 


one of the surest indications of good quality. 


So far as regards the time of sowing, it may be laid 
down as a general rule, that those kinds which are the 
most nutritious, require the longest time to arrive at per- 
fection, and of course the Swede should take the prefer. 


ence of the Globe or Aberdeen. In England they sow 


/much earlier than we do, or perhaps would be advisable 


in this country; the crop being put in from “ the begin. 
ning of April and throughout May. * * The third or 
fourth week in May is the time most generally adopted, 
but in every instance the sowing should be deferred until 
the ground is in a perfect state of dryness, or in a proper 
state to promote rapid vegetation.” (British Husbandry.) 
In the culture of the turnep, we have sown earlier than 








the 15th to the 20th of June, and have experienced mo 
bad results from the practice. From the 25th of June to 
the middle of July has been recommended, but we should 
prefer the earlier to the later period, if the ground can be 
put in equally good condition for the seed. 

The preparation of soil for turneps can hardly be too 
thorough and complete. It should be ploughed, harrow. 
ed and rolled, until it is brought to a perfect state of pu 
verization. ‘The root weeds should be carefully raked 
up, and either carried to the dung-hill or burned upon the 
land, and nothing should be left undone to bring it intos 
state of good tilth,—that is to say, clean, dry, free from 
lumps and clods, finely reduced, and wearing the appeap>- 
ance, both to the eye and touch, of kindly mellownesg” 
In manuring turnep lands, it should be remembered that 
root crops can scarecly be manured too high ; and whether 
the seed is to be sown broadcast or in drills, manure should 
be applied liberally. As drillmg, er sowing the seed ip 
rows, is most generally practiced, and in ordinary cases 
to be preferred, the preparation of the land for manuring 
and sowing is as follows : 

The soil, prepared as above described, is thrown into 
ridges by a plough with two mould boards, or by the 
common plough, the ridges having a sharp top, and be 
ing atthe distance of from twenty to thirty inches from 
top totop. If the whole cultivation is te be performed 
by hand, the ridges may be at the least distance named; 
but if, as is always advisable, the horse hoe or cultivator 
be used in their culture, they cannot be much nearer than 
the greatest distance named. 

The manure should be well rotted barn yard manufe, 
compost, or what in England is called spit dung, and the 
quantity as large as can be afforded. After the ridges 
are formed, the inanure in carts or wagons is hauled on 
the ground, the wheels passing between the ridges, and 
the manure thrown out at convenient intervals, is drop. 
ped or placed in the furrows, immediately after being 
drawn on the ground. Figure 17, a4, shows a sectigp, 
with the manure deposited in the furrows, 


(Fig. 17.) 
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As fast as the manure is distributed in the furrows & 
should be covered, which is effected by splitting the rid 
ges with either a double or single mould board plough, 
forming a new ridge on which the seed is to be sown di. 
rectly over the manure. Figure 17, 6, will exhibit a see 
tion of the new ridges, 

The seed should be put into the earth as soon as the 
ridges are prepared for its reception, while the earth is 
frest: and moist, and will more rapidly promote the ger. 
mination of the seeds. Sowing by hand has been gene. 
rally superseded by machines for drilling in the seed, as 
they require less time for sowing, and by distributing the 
seed more evenly a less quantity of seed is sufficient fer 
an acre. Two active men, will, however, sow an acres 
day, by hand, one forming a small furrow on the ridges by 
drawing a hoe over them, and the other dropping the 
seed. ‘To do this well requires some experience; while 








has generally been recommended in this country, say from {j 


with the drill, any man can sow an acre in an hour er 
two, and place the seed ina better manner. The follows 
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ing cut (fig 18) will represent the drill barrow invented It isnot known to all, that the head lettuce owes its ee a he M. Smith, Avou, Livings. . 

, ME Ban lie . : Sig lil onco. N. ¥. .6+...++: ttt aeees ees |||) 
by Mr. Bement of Albany, one of the mest perfeet instru. |} peculiar excellence to th.s operation But, un ike the Echo—1 year—A. Brown, Bristol, Ontario co. N-Y....600 
ments of the kind, and we also annex a description of the || cabbage, it reqvires artificial means to cause it to form |) Arimus and Comet, twin calves, 2 weeks old—John 
implement furnished by the inventor, for the Cultivator, perfect head by which the blanching is effected. This Robinson, Palmyra, Wayne co. N. Y......., .170 


is done by gathering the leaves intoa head and tying strips || Magnum Bonum, 6 months old, (half A’derny,) 
7 Norton, E. Bioomficld, Ontario co. N. Y....109 





of bass round them, when they have nearly attatned their ae 
: ee . INRSES. 
we. The Cos lettuce requires this to perfect its qual. HC ’ 
full siz Phe ~ i Humphrey Clinker, .......- 6000 cece eee eee ee 900 
Falconet, (brown mare,) ..-.-0+- see cece cece e ees BdTD 
Miss Andrews, (bay mare,) ......-.e60..05. 450 


ities, 
Celery, in its natural state of growth, appears like a 
rank, coarse weed. But by blanching, it is transforined Jeasica, (chestnut do.)...6..60 eee eee ce ee seen ee QRS 

















into a delicate and pleasant Veg: table. The operation is I urk, SCCHOsceeeseseesesS ees 20s & O secese eee ees 1,800 
¢ BOG Ai civcieess Re ececeeseeees cote ecceses eoseeee 2,500 
usually thus performed. Trenches are ploughe:! or dug SHEEP ’ 
, a foot deep and three or four feet apart, and covered |} ,, ‘ ‘ wey 
about a foot a¢ P afd t } ’ ; as No. 1.—Leicester Ram,..... ceeer eee sccssccsccee MIS 
on the bottom with a few inches of earth well mixed wit! No. 3.— do. 6 é0b4 sé wks Cds th ee 100 
: PP : rich well rotted manure. In this is transplanted the esle- || No, 3.— do. bi owe TITTLE PLT iti ere 
« The machine figured above, issimply a Turnep Drill, | No. 4 , na 
. ° ; PO ait : ry from the nursery bed or warm border where they have || N°: 4-— ao. soeerees teste eee w esses ee DD 
which is nothing more or less than a modification of the ae pe ny ys Ps settee ial J of 
Northumberland Dill. It consists of a frame and wheel, | previously stood, placing them six or eight inches apart, || * he al ti 1 sale of Thomas Weddle’ ia 
. : : . : . / , re me “d sale of Thomas g . 
fig. 4, with a grooved nave to receive the band, which pas. | w ite ‘Ing them copiously, and shading them till they b _ | At t re above InenLones a , ‘ eaadaie’s stoc k, 
ully > @ ; i slinder, fie. 2, || . Th. . hree cows ‘| Ives sol r 4,916 Nar :f 
ges round a ee on the end + eg — F fig. e | come well rooted and commence growing. They are | three cows and their calves sold for 4,916 dollars, as fol. 
barre]-shaped, the centre pierced with holes for the see ‘3 is te a ; as : lows: 
to escape intoa funuel which conducts them to the driil, | then covered with earth as they progress in growth, taking a 
fig 3, which forms the rut, and deposites the seed. Fig. cure always to do it in fine weather. The rusty streaks ee ME ee eee 520 
1, is a cast-iron roller which follows, covers and presses || sometimes seen on this vegetable on the table, is in eon- Echo, 1 do. i a oe oa 
the earth to the — tee = oe — - = sequence of not observing this pree sation. Two weeks twind,...... cee eee eens 170 
Soe ts’ sOW'S yers O1ec row ata time. rom three , . : 
fore him, sows and cove Sea.Kal “eae! fy ; —— 1690 
: ' ‘nat ee gee xa-Kale is commonly blanched by inverting over the 
to four acres ina light sou, placing the rows thirty inches ne he be 7 Sophie gS Paizr, 4 yeara old,....... eee owe on ee 
apart, may be put in per day if required, It is very sin. || P ints early in spring, earllien pots or close wooden boxes, Chats, O eat: svn vcics's's <i kn deeue cue 
ple in its construction, very light, and not liable to get |) which remain afew weeks until the stalks have shot up ae ee ee ee 
out of repair, and oe a gs gnc eo iby four or five inches and ure fit for use, Twins, 3 wecks Old, «6. cccccccseeese 300 
ean walk on a straigiit line. ey are manufactured by PAGE Te “ee —— 1584 
“hit “are " tilt. n some parts of Britain, where the sea.kele Ww v 
Mr. Bement, and for sale at Wim. Thorburn’s Seed Store, . ; ae ’ male grows ee aL... Ul MU 
F nt , @ ” * ul = 0 } » se sh) “p . ilks . < . J At? ‘ ~ ~- 
Market-st., Albany, price $8. wit vou cultiv hon uy me re sca ° ore, t ie a Iks becon olltinnt 2) wear. sscccee IT A > 500 
A chesper and simpler instrument (fig. 19) has been in blanched naturally by the covering ef sind and gravel Sulendor, 7 months, ....0...2-.00-0+-d00 
vented by Mr. Merchant of Guilford, Chenango Co imong which they grow, and are collected by the inhabi. Neptune, 3 yrs. old, (sold previously,) 500 
galls. Se aia he bite ; ; . i es . - —- 1645 
which, with some modifications is In extensive use in the tants for use, Rue . 3.3. T. 13 
middle counties of the State. It is better adapted to Sale of T. Weddle’s Stock. $1916 





sowing turneps than any thing else ; with these it makes 
very good work, and costs, ready for use, about four dol 
Jars. By possing a drill over the ridges, the tops are some. 
what flattened, and exhibit something of the appearance 
shown in figt.re 17, ¢. 


We were highly gratified with attending the sale of the 





Brief Ifints on Gardening. 


Durham ecxttle, belonging to Thomas Weddic, Esq. ot | 


| Much of the sucecss of the gy irden wi i depend on the 
{ast Blooinfield, on the 2d inst. We think it pertectly | 





. 7 ; || operations of the present month. When not already 
sale to siy, that finer speciunens of the breed were never |) done. no time should be lost in sowing onions, parsneps, 
Fig.19 offered for sale in this country. ‘The origins! stock, (con. || irrots, early cabbige, peas, radishes, and im planting 
-_o ‘early corn and potatoes. 





sisting of all over three yours,) was obtained personally | 


by the proprietor of the most emine breeders Ming. i 

y the propri I . Host eminent breeders in Een ‘| Asparagus beds should be made in the early part of the 
land, and imported in 12% There was but one purelia |} a . Pat 

anc, and bn} . 34, os F e utone purcha | month. These are frequently very tmpertcetly made, but 
*, (for which we are unabie | 


to account,) Gen. Dadley of Kentucky; and although 


ser at the sale from a distance 





they can only succeed properly when formed by filling a 
: toa ltreneh as wide as the bed and at least two feet deep, with 
higher prices have been elsewhere obtained, yet is ! . ’ om 

ieee” R a ee, TES Ih. COM lternate layers of manure and earth. A ayer of rich 
sideration of the present pecuniary pressure, and attempts 


1! 


mould, abont ten inches thiek, should be spread over tho 





to injure the sale, we think it does credit to the farmer 
. J , . . reait to the farmer top, in whiel the roots are to be tr inspl inted, about nine 
of Ontirio and the adjacent counties, ‘Phe tonner i i. : 
ihe, ve HDT inehes apart, and with their crowns about three inches 
which the sale was conducted was highly credit , . ' ; 
: ‘ +t ; p site below the surface. Asparagus shoots may be cut fora 
| the proprictor, and though the prices were lower than | . : 
prey , 5 t a month and a half henee, after which they should be per. 


, : 

| had good reason te expect, he can have the satisfactio 

4 tage a ' ’ ‘| mitted to grow up to seed, otherwise the roots will be 
 Gididian af + | to refi-ct that he has conferred a great and lasting bone. ’ 

“A, A, are the twosides of the frame, 16 inches long, || ~ Py ney oes weikened by exhaustion, 

connected at each extremity by cross pieces. B, is a || it upon the country. : 


‘ —" : ae Melons. cucumbers and squashes, may now be planted 
wheel, 10 mecnes in diamete f. and 4 inches broad, made o* 


‘he following is a statement of the sale :— 
‘ : ‘ , . 
wood. C, is acoulter attached tothe forward cross piece. | 


in the open ground Where the soil is light, they will 


; —— | COWS AND HEIFERS agit : 

D, is the hopper, in which the s-ed is placed. F, F, are |} Gazcl! lor = 1 1 : ui ~ a P,) ‘i suececd wellif the ground is enriched with rotted ma. 
. Sieh 9 he Mie oF i © zaZzciit— yr. O i—DOVN TN VY JOU Ikeoulhson Ale i , ' ‘ ° . 

the hand Ns by whi h the Inachine is impelled and ul. |} mvra Wawenea eo N Y e O91 | nure; but on he ivy : nd clay sails, tie mode ot ridging, 

ded. Back of the hopper, isa roller, atiached to which | ome en te ee ela eae © 0220 a ses . 


|} Camilla—2 yrs. old —Gen. Dailey, Kentue! 
Briiitant—1! yr. o'd—Gen. Dailey, Kouta 
Beauty—8 yrs. old—Allan Brown, B 


. . ae iV described in a former volume of the Farmer, is requisite 
i8 a metal slide, not p reeptible in the eut, perforated wiih tro . 


1 . . . . . ' 
a hole of the size of the seed to be sown, which slides | 


‘yseees 000! for commslete snuecess, and in unfivorable seasons is abso. 


5 istol, Gutari ti» ho ‘ _2 . ’ . 
close . the bot om of he hopper, The roller is moved 1} co. N. ¥ » Untano 910) tubely necessary to the prodnetion of fruit. The opera. 
— {lie ew ine is In ee by stout wires seen in the 1! Lady Bower—5 yrs. o!'d—Jolin Robinson Pa) : . 7 oo OD has tion 18 si oply this: — Trenches are dug one or two fect 

lagram. yachn the machine isin motion, t} sastien M7. * ently grt a a. ee cis . ; 

. ‘ . s : ’ 1€ couiter, || vne ec J q Et deep, ; filled ¢: tle ahove e surfice with resh ma. 
C. makes the drill, into which the seed immediately drops; | P Be W ah , ag kK ce . : FSO OS © & sete oases erp, ind al fa a littl hi oe th & irt . fi 
two piece of round iron project down diagonally from i ine So . old dec, "Was UCHR Yy-ceeresesccccer 400 > nures this is covered with rich s indy soil so as to forma 

. FER ' ' nye . rize—4 yrs. o'd—GWeorge Fordon, Senee: ar 4 , : 
the sides, 1 th throw the mould upon the seeds, and the \| ( y bea rCOlg ) ly ieca, Outario rounded ridge about one foot high; on this ridge the seed 
wheel the: pas : : er, and operates as a roller.” 1 Datssy—-4 wre. ld—Wm. Souir Gebrcee,’ Bic i are pl inted Mounds, though not quite so conv nient as 
( » be cor ry, ‘ . Ai S a b . ; a . «6 j li 5] rey sf " lv. | ; 
\ tinued next weck.) i| invsion co. N. Y. .. becca’ 365 idges, succeed equally well. A great advantage of this 
- — — — it m . yo se *e*;@seeeeees ‘ ‘ * = > 
| SSVI 12a vrs, ¢ eo! & : } tt. , ‘ t . ' . . ; 
Blanching Garden Veretables }) Byevan 7 Ww Id ML . oe Y}—W im. Gar. | method is, that the manure, while it prevents the soil 
s. 1 riat. Catan ’ Iroc co. WN. y 165 a . » 3 1 | — 
. ° ' _ ° eee . ‘ ro ! . a inyv ei { re tains 
Blancliin + is an operation perfectly fimiliar with profes | Victorisa—2 yrs. old— —— Pitts, Richmond, Onta. by n from becoming too wet In ' TT y weather, 
‘ - x 1} io co. N.Y ‘ 4, | Moisture and imparts it to the soil during a dry season. 
d oard a ‘ : r co. | ° ; + { A 
sed garvenors, but frequently neglected or not understeed | ; . : ; : ee err: Ot iP . ‘ 
by > j} -essaiminc— months old—Win, R. Sent} Mice | Among the varieties of the encumber, the Evrly Green 
y tho firmer or meconie who cultivates his o vn gar. ene ee : . 


Diaiia en ft ohe a Saree 4 7 NE We ey i 205 || Cluster une the Long Green Prickly have been found very 
| 9 Swi FOS, 8 old—Jolin good; the former for early and the Jatter for a general 
N.Y... TeTTTrT: || i crop, The Nutmeg melon, (green fleshed,) of which 
I there appear to be several sub. varieties, is particularly ex- 


520 || cellent. A:nong the varieties of the squash, the Sammer 


den. On this depends e itirely the quality of some vege. 
tables, and without it they wonld be as unpalat ble 
bu- o ks and ulleins, 


as 
ib The operation eonsist of de. |! 
priving tiem of ligat during their growth, which gives 

them © p colisr and delicate whit’ ness, and deprives tiiem | 


Baker, Macedon, W I'vne CoO. 
BULLS. 

Rover—4 yrs. old—bought by Gen. Dudley, Ken. 

CUCKY, b00-.00.. : 








Or eee eee eeresesees er, ¥ - 
of their bit-r quilities, The central leaves of a head of | same 7 — Steele, East Bloomfield, | rede Ae enk mmamnpgsdrs seen! 
itdietinitaices msazaonetn 2 7 . atario co. N. y tet eee cece ee eeeee ee AGL |) Fall Crookneck for antumn; and the Lisa Cocoanut and 
irally by the covering of the out. || Leo—1} yr. old—Guy Collings, East Bloomfield iv i i i 
er leaves ;—aad on the principle of blanching, the tu Ontarioco.N.Y........., —_—— 360 | Valparaiso for late fall and winter, are highly esteemed, 
bors of the potato, by b ing covsie! tn the earth ‘on md Orion—2 yrs. old—Gen. Dudley, Kentucky, «..+ss.,600 A loss is frequently sustained in the cultivation of thew 
eras’ ae oe " Pre- |! Forager—9 months—B. Thomas, Canandaigua,On- | crops, by suffering the plants to grow too near each other; 


able, tario co, N. Y 


‘aptesceeseapseeeseseasensasses +229 if the soil is rich enough, the hills of cucumbers should 
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not be nearer e ich other than four feet, and squashes than 


six feet, and there should be but two or three plants in 


| 


each hill. Cobbett says, One plant will bring more |) 
ight [of frait} than two, two more than three, and so 


we | 
on till you come to fifty in a square foot; and tien you 
will have no fruit at all.” 


} 
/ 
Transplanting.— During this month, many plants will |) 


need transpl nting from the hot bed into the open ground, | 
When this work is done, the ground should not be wet, || 
especially if inelining to be clayey, asa great portion of}, 
gardens in Western Now-York are; working it in this | 
state reduces it to mortar, and canses subsequent baking, || 
which renders it almost totally anfit for the growth of gar. || 
den plants. It should be at just such a state of dryness |) 
as to be capible of being easily and finely pulverized, to |! 





fit it for pressing closely about the roots without leaving || 


interstices or civities, It is better if freshly stirred itm. | 


mediately before the operation, The precise degree of || 
dryness cin rarcly be obtained in practice; it is better |) 
therefore to transplant when the soil is too dry, than when | 
It 


will greatly prevent the danger of losing plants by trans. 


too wet, provided the operation is properly performed. 





planting, as well as allow more time to do the work well, 
to immerse the roots in mud as soon as they are taken 
from the bed; they will thus remain for hours in a dry 
day without material injory. 
be rs are removed from a hot bed, as they are tender and 


| 
| 
| 
When melons and cucum. 
1| 
succulent, they require great care, and need effi ctual 1] 
shading from the sun. ‘This is best effveted by inserting 
in the ground two inelining shingles so as partly to inclose |) 
the plant. 
dry weather. 

“The Egg Plant may be removed from the hot-bed about || 
A rich sandy soil is best for || 
They should be placed about two feet apart, 


Cubboges do not need this care except in quite 


the middle of the month, 
this plant, 
kept constantly clear from weeds, and hoed frequently at! 
the surfuee of the earth. 

Tomatoes may be transplanted in the middle or latter 
part of the month. ‘They ure easily destroyed by frost, 
and should not be removed too soon. 





In open ground, 
they should be sown as soon as p wssible, and the soit should 
be warm and rich. When they begin to bear fruit, the |) 
stems should be supported by small horizontal pieces of | 
lath or rails, that they may net lie upon the ground and be. | 
come injured. 

Early Head Lettuces from the hot bed should be trans. 
planted soon. They should be placed about a foot apart | 
in a rich soil; and towards the latter part of the month, 


if they have nearly attained their size, will need ticing | 
up with bass, to perfect their heads, 1) 

All newly transplanted vegetables need watering after 
the operation, and if the weather is dry, they will need it |, 
occasionally for a few days afterwards, It should be done } 
in the evening about sunset, or if not done then, early the 
next morning; if done during the heat of the day, the || 
water will evaporate from the surface, before it has suffi. | 
ciently penetrated to the roots of the plants. Clayey soils | 
should never be flooved in watering, hence if copious wa. |) 
tering is requisite, it is best to pass along two or three || 
times, sprinkling a moderate quantity at each time, | 

Bects, sowed last month, will soon require thinning, |) 
They are very commonly suffered to grow much too thick. || 
They should not stand nearer to each other than about 
eight inches. It is not too late to sow them in the early 
part of this month, especially if for main crops. 

Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster, should be thinned to about 
four inches distance in the drill, 


. . . . | 
Onions are to be thinned to three inches distance in the 
! 


drill, and should, as soon as they appear, be kept perfectly 
free from weeds, 

Parsneps and Carrots, also require timely thinning, in 
order that they may produce good roots. 

Thinning is commonly performed by pulling up with 
thumb and fingers all unnecessary plants, leaving the lar. 
gest and most vigorous to grow. It is also frequently and 
more expeditiously done by means of a small sharp hoe, 
about two inches broad. Another instrument, often still 
more convenient, is a emall tool used with one hand, some- 





what resembling a broad knife with the blade bent round 


in the form of a hoe, 


week in the month ; those sown earlier should be thinned 


| must reach their full size for use before the heat of sum- 
mer; otherwise they become spongy, stringy and insome 
| degree, unfit for table use. 
| ground should be well and smoothly roiled, as it not only 


_ smoothing the surface, these insects are deprived of the re- 


pecially valuable on that account, may be sown from the 


yet small; it prevents a great waste of soil, for as much 
_nutriment is required for the growth of acrop of weeds 


-and both cannot flourish on the same piece of ground. 
| Drouth is greatly increased by the growth of weeds. 


|| of weeds than on unoccupied ground. 


| with the hand. 


| three feet round them; this is absolutely necessary if 





Where the roots of early beets and turneps are intended 
for carly suinmer use, they muy be thinned to half the 
usual distance, and the alternate ones removed for use, 


thus leaving plenty of space for the others during the re. 





Orchard caterpillars, are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance, and should be destroyed as early as possible, 
when the work may be most easily done, by washing 
them with soap suds, lime, cr a decoction of tobacco. 





mainder of the season, 

Early Sugarloaf and Early York Cabbage, may be 
sown from tne first to the middle of the month, and wil 
produce heads in the latter partof summer and in auton, | 

Common or Kidney Beans, of the different varieties, | 
should be planted in this month. | 

Early Turneps should not be sown later than the first | 


to about six inches asunder. Early turneps, to be good, | 


After sowing turneps, the 


assists germination, but what is of more consequence, it 
prevents in a great measure the depredations of the tur- 


nep fly, which often destroys whole crops. By thus | 
treat they would otherwise have under the clods of earth. 

It has been frequently observed that on the part of the 

turnep field which was rough and cloddy, the crop was 

destroyed by the fly; while on that part which was of 

well pulverized earth, and consequently of smooth sur- 

face, the young plants escaped. 

The Purple Cape Broccoli, which is the only variety of 
the Broccoli of easy culture in this country, and is es- 
first to the middle of the month. Good heads will be 
formed early in autumn. 

Destroying weeds.—It is of great importance that the 
garden at all times be kept perfectly free from weeds. 
[t requires far less labor to destroy weeds while they are 


as acrop of the most valuable and delicious vegetable, 


For 
nearly all plants are constantly throwing off from the 
earth, through their stems and leaves, a large quantity 
of moisture ; some plants have been found thus to send 
of more than twice their own weight in a single day. 
A bunch of grass, under a glass vessel, in two minutes 
covered the sides of the vessel by the exhaled moisture, 
which ran down in large drops.* Hence the reason why 
in dry weather the soil is found much dryer at the roots 
Hence also the 
absurdity of the opinion that weeds prevent the ground 
from becoming dry by shading it. 

All garden crops should therefore be constantly kept 
clean; beets, onions, carrots, salsify, parsneps, &c. will 
furnish but imperfect crops if this is not attended to. If 
they are sown in drills in the bed as they usually are and 
always should be, a narrow sharp hoe will be found very 
useful in clearing them of weeds, finishing the operation 


In the fruit garden, the grass and weeds should be kept 
cleared from young fruit trees for a distance of two or 
they have been lately transplanted. If weeds are thus 
destroyed, and the surface frequently hoed and kept mel. 
low, the soil below the surface will remain moist; but if 
this is neglected, the soil becomes dry, and trees are some 
times lost from this neglect alone. 

Peach and nectarine trees should be now examined for 


|| a Swiss pastor, De Gelior. 


_ the grubs which lie in the bark at or near the surface of 


Grafted trees, if small, should have all the buds rubbed 


| Off from the stock, that the nourishment may all go to 
| the inserted shoot. 


Budded trees, headed down this 
spring, need the same attention. If the trees are large, 
as where the tops of old trees are changed, those buds on- 
ly are removed which are on the grafted or budded branch, 
But care should be taken that other branches do not in 
juriously shade the new shoot. J. J.T. 





Dont Kill your Bees. 

The bee and the silk worm are almost the only insects 
permanently useful to man, and it has always been a 
source of regret that the rich stores of the first could not 
in ordinary cases be obtained without the destruction of 
the owner. ‘This difficulty can now be obviated in any 
easy manner. 

Mr. Cotton lately read before the Ashmolean Soc. at 
Oxford some notices on bees, and his first position was,— 
‘never kill a bee.’ The bee owner has inthe fungus 
maximus, or common puff ball, a powerful instrument 
ready to his hands, by which he is able to adopt a more 
humane and profitable mode of treatment. The smoke 
of this fungus, when dried so as to hold fire, has a stupe- 
fying effect on bees, and renders them as harmless as brim. 
stone does, without any of its deadly effects. By means 
of this, weak swarms, which would not live through the 
winter, may be united to strong stocks. Mr. Cotton 
stated it as a fact, borne out by experiment, that a hive 
thus doubled will not consume more honey in the winter 
than astock in its natural state. This was discovered by 
The additional heat seems 
to serve instead of additional food, to keep up the vitality 
of the half torpid bees. He recommends a cold, dry, 
dark room, the colder the better, as the best winter quar- 
ters for bees. They will consume less honey than if left 
on their summer stands, and will not be weakened by the 
loss of thousands, which tempted out by the premature 
warmth of some early spring day, are canght by the cold 
winds, fall to the ground, and never rise again. Dryness 
however is essential; and he described the principle of 
ventilation, or pioper airing of the hives in summer, as 
the most valuable improvement in bee keeping. 

Every farmer should keep bees; a few swarms to fun 
nish honey for his own use if no more. They cost little, 
for age wherever the wild flower grows, have no ideas of 
distinction in landed property, and furnish the individual 
who has a taste for studying the ha’its of insects, or ob. 
serving the wonders of that power we call instinct, am 
ample field of surprise and gratification. 





Potatoes from Seed. 

At a late meeting of the Hampshire, Hampden, and 
Franklin Agricultural Society, a premium of 5 dollars 
was awarded Mr. Zachariah Wilder for the best tea 
bushels of potatoes raised from the seed of potato balls ; 
being the best method to recover or revive the genuine po. 
tato when degenerated. ‘*‘ The potatoes exhibited were 
the product of seed of potato balls, obtained by planting 
selected potatoes near each other to cross the varieties if 
practicable; among which were the rusty-coat, the blue. 
noses, pinkeye, and foxite. The potatoes exhibited were 
the second year’s growth fromthe seed. There were 
not less than 50 distinct varieties, from which were selec. 
ted and cooked a few of the best sorts, such as were ex. 
hibited. They are of a large size, in shape resembling 





}the ground. Their presence is commonly indicated by 
| the gum and excrementitious matterat the root, and the | 
) only effectual way to destroy them, is to follew them in 
_ their holes with a knife, taking care not to cut the bark | 
unnecessarily, until we have reached the termination of | 
their retreat. They are always in the bark and never | 
penetrate the wood. 











*Dr. Watson concluded from a similar experiment, | 


that an acre of grass threw off from the ground, thirty | 
' (30) hogsheads of water in a day. 4 


the kidney, pinkeye, and foxite potatoes ; and having been 
cooked and tested by other competent judges are found to 
be as fine a potato as can be desired for the table.” We 
are always pleased to notice experiment sof this kind,asby 
such original crosses new varieties of this invaluable 
root may be produced, equal, and perhaps superior, to 
any we now have. 





A Frenchman named Durvis has discovered a process 
by which linens, woolens, and even the finest muslins and 
gauzes, may be rendered fire proof. 
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> 
The Profession of Agriculture. 
REASONS WHY IT IS NOT PROPERLY APPRECIATED. 

Mr. Tucxer—Of all the various pursuits to which 
mien have resorted as a means of procuring a livelihood, 
that of cultivating the soil, is pre-eminently the most use- 
Gul and salutary. But while in theory the palm of su- 
periority is thus awarded to it, in practice that palm is 
@atched from its brow and planted upon more grasping 
end ambitjon-inspiring avocations. While agriculture has 
been ennobled by the lays of the poct, by the protecting 
care of the statesman, by the warm eulogies of the phi- 
tosopher, and above all,by the smiles and w oncer-workings 


of an over-ruling Providence,—it has been shunned by the | 


poet, the statesman, and the philosopher, as the path that 
leadeth not to glory andto fame, The sons of the plough 
have been looked down upon as a lower grade of intelligen- 
ces; besure they have been styled the bone and sinew of 
the land,” the depositories of patriotism and virtue, and the 
producers of the nation’s wealth ; and they have not been 
too highly rated; but the wranglings of those who are 
seeking for power, has sent forth these expressions to 
flatter and decoy the honest sons of labor into a support 
of their claims. The working farmers have been tools 
wherewith demagogues have worked their way to power 
and opu’e ice. 

Why has this been so ?—There certainly is nothing in 
the mere cultivation of the soil which is degrading or 
grovelling. We must look for the cause of this wrong 
in the demoralizing tendencies and practices of earlier 
ages. 

When the law of nations admitted noright but that of 
the strongest, to the victor belonged the rights of the 
vanquished. ‘The soldiery were the swords inthe hands of 
despots and nobles to destroy natural rights ; to deprive 
the people of the right of acting, thinking, and enjoying, 
except as they should dictate. Those without power, 
the laborers, were the servants and tools of those who 
had power. There \/as a distinction made between the 
rulers and the ruled, or the laborers and non-laborers ; on 
the one side was honor, power, and grandeur; on the other, 
was servility, impotency, and humility. This unnatural 


state of things, soon begat another still more objection. | 


able. From servants, the change to slavery was easy ; 
and soon the people became the property of the self-priv- 
iledged orders. The laborers were now fixtures of the 
soil, and bought and sold with it. Thus, from the dis. 
tinction between the consumers, or those in power, and the 
producers, or those without power, arose a distinction 
between labor and leisure ;—as labor was performed by 
none but slaves, it was looked upon as disreputable ; and 
with the term labor was associated the idea of slavery, 
and the result was that none labored but slaves. Those 
governments under which this order of things was ar- 
ranged, are still in existence, and though in most of them 
the harshest features of the system are erased, still docs 
the distinction, arising from privileged orders, exert a 
powerful influence in maintaining the discredit attached 
to labor, and the honor attached to leisure. And such is 
the mighty influence which the exhibition of power and 
grandeur lras upon the mind, that even in our country, 
where there are no privileged classes, and where the 
people are their own rulers, labor is not considered in the 
raain, so honora ie as leisure. ‘The reading of history 
has had a decided influence in producing this effect. 
There, connected with the glare and pomp of power, is 
the degradation and servility of labor. The inoralizing 
of the historian has little force in removing the impres. 
sions from the mind, so unfavorable to labor, which his 
narration of facts is too well calculated to produce, The 
mind, by a native proneness, attaches itself to the glowing 
pictures of power aud splendor which the historian has 
drawn, stamping honor and glory upon idleness and des- 
potism, and digrace upon industry and frugality ; and 
by an easy transition, involuntary and natural, attaches 
the same characters to the same objects around it. 


Hence we may sec, that the discredit attached to the 

















generation to another, for many ages; and although 
ever since the art of printing has been dispelling the 
dark clouds of error and despotism from the globe, this 
stain upon honest labor has been fading away, the won. 
der is not that it has faded so slowly, but that, under all 
the circumstances, so well calculated to foster and fix it, 
it has disappeared so fast as it has. 

But there is another, and a powerful reason, why the 
tillers of the soil have been, and are now, with all their 
claims to high estimation on the score of usefulness, 
classed below the followers of other occupations in so. 
cicty. 

As before illustrated, the strong distinction between 
the producers and the consumers, iu their respective priv. 
ileges and enjoyments, produced as great a difference in 
the acquisition of intellectual resources and advantages, 
at the time when the feudal systein was at its maximum. 
Andin those countries where this system has been in 
force, this monopoly of knowledge and intellectual ac- 
quirements, is still adhered to with great tenacity, and 
more tardily yeilds to the benign influence of moral and 
political reform, which has sprung up with the art of 


In all civil- 
ized countries, wealth claims and receives distinction. 


the physical rights of the laboring classes, 


And not only that, but it relieves its possessor from the 
necessity of toiling for a livelihood; and thus relieved, 
the whole energies of the mind are free to be devoted to 
the acquisition of knowledge. 








And in this age of politi. 
cal, moral, and social reform, although power and wealth 


| ° . ° 
creates and secures honor and distinction, knowledge, no 


less than wealth and power, reccives homage and respect. 
Knowledge has become, or is fast becoming, the standard 
of worth and distinction ; and this revolution in the mor- 
al world, has produced a corresponding one in the hap. 
piness of the human family, more directly beneficial to 
the laboring classes. And as the glare of wealth, and 
the parade of power, are thus losing their former influ. 
ence over the minds of the people, and knowledge is as- 
suming the empire, we are taught that the highest culti- 
vation of the intellect, or the greatest acquisition of 
knowledge, will mect with the greatest respect and dis. 
tinction, when united with moral rectitude. * Knowledge 
| is power :’—the whole world bears evidence of it ;—the 
inorganic material world bears evidence in its subjection 
| to the controling influence of man—the brute creation 
bears evidence in submitting its mighty physical powers 
to the magic power of intellect :—and man himself bears 
evidence by the distinguishing marks of respect he bes. 
tows upon it: he honors it ; he exalts it, and sets it to 
rule over him; and thus it should be. 

As knowledge, then, becomes the standard of worth, 
and they who possess the most are considered the most 
worthy, the acquisition of knowledge becomes a matter 
of the highest importance. With the generality of far- 
mers this is a subject which has not met with that degree 
of attention which it deserves, and which has been bes- 


























towed upon it by other classes of society ; and we can 
| easily perceive, that as a necessary consequence, farmers 
| cannot now be, and have not been, so highly honored and 
distinguished as those classes which have approximated 
more to the standard of worth. Education has been too 

much neglected by our common farmers ; and so long as 

this continues, and the other professions of life consider 
| it, as it really is, of the first importance, and devote 
their time and money to its acquisition, farmers must not 
be surprised that they are no more clevated in society, 
however important and necessary their avocation. 

Of all the pursuits of life, there is none that affords 
such ample time for intellectual cultivation as that of 
| farming. Besure there are seasons of the year when al. 

most constant labar is necessary ; but the largest portion 
of the year will afford leisure for mental improvement, 
which if properly employed would provide and secure a 
store of varied knowledge, calculated to elevate the mind, 
strengthen its powers, refine and polish its native beau- 


ties, and lay open to its enjoyment a thousand objects 





7 r 
cultivation of the soil, has been handed down from one 


printing, than does the despotic exercise of power upon | 











which are hid from the untutored mind. With the ati 
blest profession in the world; doing the greatest amount 
of actual good, and enjoying the greatest amount of ag 
tual happiness of any of the professions of life, the far. 
mer stands not at the head of society in honor or disting 
tion. American farmers, this should notbe so, E,W, 


Pittsford, April 19th, 1833. 


Washing of Sheep, &c. 

Mr. Tvcker—I penned the following essay, and which 
was published in an agricultural paper, some nine 
months since—being, therefore, out of time, if it fixed the 
attention of any, it is now, doubtless, out of mind also. 
My own experience being made the test, it clearly estab. 
lishes the position, that in putting up wool for market ip 
a cleanly condition, honesty and industry go hand in hand, 
and, as conducive to that end, establishes also, the great 
superiority of vats over pools for washing of sheep. As 
the time is approximating when this matter much claigs 
the attention of farmers, I will thank you to give it a 
place in the May No. of the Genesee Farmer. 


In pursuance of the intimation in my last commun}. 
cation, I will now proceed to mention some of the “sins 
of omission and commission,” relative to washing of 
wool, and putting it up for market. 

To correct the slovenly mode practised by farmers, in 
general, in reference to both, is indeed a hopeless task ~ 
to prove that it is downright dishonesty to sell wool to 
which is attached from 40 to 50 per cent. of filth and dirt 
iscasy enough. But moralizing in these corrupt days js 
I shall attempt to prove, however, that 
in these matters honesty and interest are together, and he 
that will be honest, sooner or later will find his reward. 


alinost useless. 


It iscommon for farmers to prepare a pool by damming 
some convenient brook, which doubtless, in some instan. 
ces affords pure water, but five times in ten is a little better 
thana hog mire. ‘The sheep are then soused in, held for 
a minute ortwo, the wool squeezed, and then let go, and 
pronounced well washed. If a bystander questions it, or 
the owner feels some qualms of conscience, both are qui. 
eted by stating the fact, “ that the fleece will weigh hea- 
vier if itis not quite so clean, and the dirt will bring as 
much as the wool!” ‘This is thought a cunning thing to 
shave the speculator or manufacturer, 

When the time of shearing arrives, or rather, is pto. 
ceeding, these same honest sort of men take special care, 
in order that the fleece shall not fall short of weight, to 
scrape up every thing, consisting of clippings, dirt locks, 
dung locks, &c., which is carefully put inside, and the 
fleece rolled in “ first rate style.” All this trash, of course 
is excluded from the buyer, whoever he is, and from the 
external appearance is deemed in good order and condb 
tion. But the manufacturer, at his cost, discovers not 
only the fair article, but much that is worse than nothing- 
ness within. 

If these honest sort of men, who are so cunning as thus 
to prepare their wool for market, will take the trouble o 
cleanse a fleece as the manufacturer is obliged to do be- 
fore it is put ina processof manufacture, he will readily 
ascertain what a gross deception it is; the result will be, 
that a fleece washed, and with its beautiful superfluities, 
as above described, and weighing 4 lbs. would be reduced 
by the cleansing operation to 2} to 24 Ibs. 

Your readers need not suspect this statement exagger® 
ted; it is true to the letter, and for confirmation let them 
appeal to the manufacturer. 

Yes, my brethren wool growers, this picture represents 
the practice of too many of us. Is it honest and fair? 
Is this the way our gains are to be augmented? Is this 
a principle fit to instil into our sons, and our example pro 
per forthem to follow? For my part, I will raise my voice 
and condemn both principle and example as abominable 
dishonesty. As well might we fillour fleeces with stone, 
and sell them for wool, or our wheat, and deliver chaff 

But this neglect, Mr. Editor, in regard to wool, is only 
an item among the many of which farmers are guilty s 
it is of the same stamp and character with others, whigh 
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fo to make up the opinion formed of us abroad—viz : that, 
as a body, the farmers of this country are more neglect- 
fal, carcless and slovenly in their pursuits, than any others 
on the civilized portion of the earth. ‘These remarks are 
swoeping, but will apply, generally, with full force in this 
regiom. My knowledge is acquired, not from what my 
vars have heard, but what my cyes have seen, 

But I am happy to state, that in the New England 
dates these * sins of omission and commission” are not 
so generally practiced. And, well it is, there are a “re. 
deeming few,” who put their wool in such order that they 
are not eshamed, when it is offered for sale, that the light 
should shine inside as well as ont. If honesty be the im. 
pelling motive, so much more redounds to their praise; if 
it be interest which dictates, why—it is perhaps as well. 

At the castward, it is common with many of the wool- 
growers to make use of vats for washing their sheep.— 
This mode I have adopted. The size of mine is ten feet 
in length and about six feet in breadth. It is made of 
two inch pine plank, well secured at each end by gripes, 
which are of oak timber. About the sides, are tempora- 
ry plat-forms for the washers to stand upon when wash- 
ipg, and the water is conducted by means of two troughs 
or spouts; the fallef water, under which the sheep are 
held, is about four feet. Having two spouts of course, 
the washing of two sheep can be carried on at the same 
time; during which, two others are put into the vat for 
the purpose of soaking. The object of soaking is to 
loosen the dirt; by so doing, it separates more readily 
There are few streams but that afford a 
Where 


the latter is net the case, it is only necessary to excavate 


from the wool. 


acedful supply of water, and also, a sufficient fall. 


aplace near, or on the margin of the brook, sufficiently 
large for the admission of the vat and platforms ; a fall of 
turee or four feet is of the greatest consequence, as with. 
ut it, it is impossible to gain the full advantage to be 
derived from vats: in fact, it is outof the question to make 
woul white and clean by squeezing, unless a much longer 
time is taken than usual, and after the greatest pains its 
aspect is dingy. 

The advantages then of this mode, are these :—a man 
can stan | beside avat and wash al/ day, whereas, if he is 
up to his waist ina pool, two hours is as long as he can 
cadure the cold ; the water falling some three or four feet 
removes the dirt quicker by far than it can be done by 
squeezing ; the water ina vat is all the while pure; ina 
pool it is always rily ; two active men, with one other to 
hand sheep, will wash 400 in a day. 

But, believing your readers who are practical farmers, 
can readily appreciate the vat system, without further re. 
marks, I will only add a word or two as regards expense. 
The cost of mine, including platforms and all other ap. 
pendages, was not quite eight dollars. Now, I will re. 
commend, if so small an expense deters any individual 
from being sole proprictor of one, that some half dozen 
farmers join, fix on some eligible site, and each contribute 
his pro rata of expense. My neighbors have, for years 
past, brought their flocks to my place for washing. I 
charge them nothing; they are perfectly welcome, for 
happy am I, that 1 am instrumental in putting them in 
the way doing the clean thing. 

Ta conclusion ; I have uniformly endeavored to put my 
wool, intended for maket, in the best order with particu. 
lar reference to cleanliness; I have been laughed at by 
honest we!l meaning sort of men for being thus particular. 
But I have strong faith in the good old proverb “that 
honesty is the best policy,” and, also, believing that some 
Ume or other purchasers of my wool would discriminate 
between it, and such as is prepared in the manner already 
discribed in this communication, 

My wool has been purchased by the Messrs. Lawrence of 
Boston, for several years past; such is the confidence I 
Place in their integrity (and happy am I to state that con. 
fidence has not been misplaced) that it has been my prac. 
lic to forward my wool, allow them to fix their price, 
which, I have discovered, has been in no case below the 
Market. I will here insert extracts from two of their 

letters relative to the condition of my wool. “ In fixing 
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prices, we have allowed you five cents per pound more 
than ours cost us this season, for the reason, that yours 
is in much better condition than is usual.” And again, 
** Our sorts will turn eut 
from two to three cents per pound less than we have al- 
lowed for yours, on purchases of over 300,000 lbs. but 
the condition of yours was very good,” &c. 

Want of room, Mr. Editor, will compel me here to 
leave the subject. My efforts, uniformly, to put my 
wool in the best condition, Iam satisfied, have been am- 
ply rewarded, and prove therefore, that honesty and pe- 
cuniary interest, in this matter have moved hand in hand. 
I hope all wool growers will sooner or later, know the 
truth of this position, and their interest too, will be pro- 


moted accordingly. L. A. M. 
Lansing, Tompkins Co. 


in reference to another clip. 





Best Timber for Pump Logs. 

Frienp Tucker—It may be thought too aspiring by 
some, for an old man of 82 years of age, to begin to 
write for newspaper inquirers; but seeing some inquiries 
and communications in several of the numbers of this 
years Genesee Farmer, respecting the best method of 
conducting water in logs to the place desired, I would in- 
form friend South-hill, as I have had some experience in 
conducting the water to my house from a distance, near 
forty years, in logs, the sort of timber I used, and the 
manner of laying the logs, in as concise a manner as I 
can, and tle length of time they have been in operation, 
from actual experience. ‘The timbers used were all pop. 
lar (or what is called the tulip tree,) except three logs, 
two of which were white oak, the other of chestnut—all 
green, with the bark on, of the size of from one foot to 
fifteen inches in the butt end, and not less than eight 
inches in the top end. ‘They were bored with an augur 
of two and a quarter inches, and put together similar to 
a pump, but without any iron bands. They were put in 
a trench three feet deep, in the year 1797, the 8th mo. 
They answered every purpose I could expect, until 1830, 
at which time seme of the joints began to leak. In the 
year 1835, I had them taken up, as they were not likely 
to convey a sufficient quantity of water. The distance 
from the spring house to the head of the spring, was 33 
poles, and the descent three feet. The end of the pipe 
in the spring house was 18 inches higher than the rest, 
until within 3 er 4 poles of the spring head, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the air out, to prevent it from rotting. 
The logs were from fifteen to twenty-eight feet long. 
When taken up, it appeared that the deficiency was at 
the joints, the hole being worn to the size of four, and 
some five inches, which originally was but two and a quar. 
ter inches. A number of the joints were worn entirely 
through, the small end having been tapered to join them 
together. I had the pipes laid the second time, with tim. 
ber similar to the first, one half new logs, the other half 
were of the best and largest of the old logs that had been 
in 38 years, and appeared to be in good condition. 

I had them laid in a different manner. All the logs 
were cut square at the ends, and were joined together by 
a band or ring of iron from seven to eight inches in the 
clear, three inches broad and one-eighth thick, sharpened 
at both edges and drove in between the ends of the logs 
so as to leave an opening between of half an inch, which 
was filled with slacked lime before covering, to prevent 
the iron from rust. In order to have the bands extend 
equally in both logs, I had a chisel made the same eircle 
of the bands, three inches wide, and drove in each end of 
the log one inch, previous to putting them together.— 
There has not been the least appearanee of any defi- 
ciency at this time. A Pennsytvania Farmer. 

Wood Lawn, 4th mo. 10th, 1838. 





IIOOF-AIL. 

Mra. Tucxer—Information relative to the Hoof.Ail 
among neat cattle, which is prevailing te a considerable 
extent in different parts of our state, as to cause and re. 
medy, has been sought for with some anxiety, especially 
by those who are sufferers. Various opinions have been 








formed respecting this distemper and the cause ; which, 
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if ascertained, may prevent the loss of many valuable 
cattle in future. Having taken much pains to get all the 

important information relative to the cause, as well by 

my own observation as by facts received from statements 

of other individuals living in different parts of the coum 

try, | am the more confirmed in the belief, and that be. 

yond a doubt, that it is ergot, commonly called smut, 

which is produced on June or spear grass, looking like the 

same kind of substance produced on rye, only smaller m 

kernel. ‘The last summer, more was discovered on this 

grass than has been before in this vicinity in about sim 

teen years; which fact has been ascertained by my own 

careful examination. There has not been a single cage 

of this disease, to my knowledge, in this part of the coum 

try since the winter of 1821-2, the time alluded to above, 

till this present season. It is now prevailing in adjoin 

ing neighborhoods to this, to a considerable extent, where 
a remedy has been discovered, which has not failed to 
cure in every instance where it has been applied, unless 
the disease was too far advanced, in which case the cat. 
tle would be of but little use if cured. 

I fully agree with a communication in the 8th No, of 
the present volume of your valuable paper, signed by Dan 
Bradley of Marcellus, that the disease may be effectually 
prevented by not feeding hay containing ergot. Those who 
have June grass in their meadows, may avoid this poi. 
sonous substance by letting it stand until about the time 
timothy and clover is ripe, when the ergot will fall off, 
and the hay can be made and fed to cattle without the 
fear of hoof-ail; in this way the disease has been pre- 
vented in this neighborhood. 

So certain are many in this place, that ergot produced 
on June grass is the cause of this disease, that it is pro. 
verbially called slip hoof, which is as appropriate a name 
perhaps as shin plasters for small bills. 

It is firmly believed by some, that from one to two 
pecks of salt thrown on a common load of hay, being 
made of one third June grass, containing as much ergot 
as last summer produced, when stored away, will prevent 
this dreadful distemper. Those that have been in the 
habit of sprinkling salt on their hay as above described, 
have not been subject to loss in any instance within my 
knowledge with the above named disease, and not very 
frequently with any other disease common among neat 
cattle. 

Being more accustomed to handling the plough than 
the pen, you can account for this disconnected and um 
polished communication; but being desirous to benefit 
my brother farmers in their agricultural pursuits, rather 
than preceptive learning, I have been prompted to fos 
ward this communication to you, with the following 
remedy for hoof-ail, which was put into my hands a few 
days since, and by request I send it to you for publication. 

ALLEN PALMER. 

Five Corners, Genoa, Cay. Co., April 23, 1838. 


As there is at the present time prevailing among meag 
stock, to a considerable extent, a disease called hoof-ail, 
the subscriber, therefore, has been prompted from philan. 
thropic motives for the good of others, to present to the 
public a sure and effectual antidote for this, heretofore, 
incurable diseasé: It is but recently that the subscriber 
has discovered this simple but valuable remedy, and he 
has thoroughly tested its efficacy, and the remedy as yet 
has proved effectual in every instance, when applied in 
season ; therefore, he can with great confidence recom. 
mend it to the public. Dissolve salt in warm water um 
til it becomes so thick that it will no longer dissolve, and 
when warm apply it to the parts affected; if the disease 
is of long continuance, salt should be given until it ope. 
rates as physic. Wittiam H. Pacaga. 

Genoa, April 20, 1838. 





FIRE BLIGHT. 
Mr. Tucxer—I have this day noticed an article in your 
Farmer of the 3lst ult. controverting my theory of the 
cause of the Fire Blight, by Mr. Lazell of Ohio. From 








the general tenor of his communication, I am quite satia. 
fied that he is ignorant of the true blight, and that his 
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trees died solely from the effects of cold; the consequences 
would be nearly alike in both cases. If a frost should 
destroy all the leaf buds after they were expanded and in 
full vigor of sap, there would be a strong exertion of 


vitality to renew them by pushing out new leaflets ; and 


in all those cases in which there were few, and not a suffi- 
cient number to elaborate the ascending sap, a stagnation 
ensues, fermentation commences, the whole mass is vitia- 
ted, and the tree dies. ‘This is all right, and according to 
the laws of necessity. 
solitary one, and in no way varies from many other in- 


Moreover, Mr. L.’s case is nota 


stances whieh occur from the destruction of the leaves 
by the canker worm, the caterpillar, or any other case in 
which trees are denuded of their leaves. 

Now, what are the facts with respect to the blight now 
known as a specific disease. It has prevailed through 
the whole Eastern states for the last twenty years, and so 
severe have its ravages been in the neighborhood of Bos. | 
ton, that many of the old and fine varieties are in danger 
of becoming extinct. For the information of those parts 
of the country where it does not prevail, I will here state 
the manner in which it commences. Some years some 
particular neighborhoods are more subject to it than 
others, but in no one year, for the last twenty, has one 


past without my observing more or less of its ravages; 








which, I think, is conclusive, that severe frosts were not | 
and could not be the sole cause of the discase. It com- 


me ices in July, generally, and continues to affect trees 


durins al! the hot weather of summer; it commences at | 
| 





the end of a twig perhaps only six inches long, or it may 
first ailTect two or three feet; the leaves wilt, as though | 
thev were severed from the main branch; they immedi. | 
ately turn black, as does also the cambium, and shortly | 
the whole wood, accompanied by a smell precisely like | 
green wood and leaves when scorclied by fire, and from | 
which it derives the name of fire blight; a whole branch | 
is shortiy a'fected, and finally the whole tree. It may | 
be effectually stopped in its early stages, by cutting off | 
the diseased brauch down to some point where a healthy | 
limb branches off. Its appearance is sudden, without | 
any warning, and those who wish to preserve fine fruit | 
where the disease prevails, must not rely upon praying to | 
Hercules, but must watch also, and act promptly. It at | 
tacks the Apple, the Quince, and the Pear, exclusively, | 
as far as my observation g es. Iam not balky, Mr. Edi- | 





The ore, within the mountain mine, 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor does it need the Lotus-flowers 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The mighty dews might fall, 

And herb, that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them ail. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up springing day and night: 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
Aud in the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Tien wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth: 


To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his face is dim, 

For who so careth for the tlowers, 
Will care much more for him! 











The Winter in England. 

The last winte: appears to have been of unusual se 
verity in Great Britian, and to have given the inhabitants 
aspeciinen of the rigor of our northern winters. The 
F irmer’s Magazine states that in one week in London the 


mercury fell from 55° of Falrenheit, to 14°. 


the interior, the quicksilver way at 8° below zero. ‘The 


consequence was that nambers of sheep and other ani. 


mals perished ; and the tarneps, according to custom be. 
ing standing in the fields, for the purpose of being fed off, 
or gathered as wanted, were mostly destroyed, or very 
seriously injured. Even the crops of the hardy Swedis) 
turnep in exposed situations suffered greatly, 


have become only partially acclimated. 
are many from the United States, including some of our 
most valuable and useful forest trees. Whieat must have 
been severely frozen, but whether it had been materially 


injured, it was too early to correctly decide, 


Cultivation of Vegetables. 
Articuoxe—(GLone.)—This vegetable is but little 





tor, and Ido not “ give it up,” from the case cited by | 
Mr. L. I still assert, and most fully believe, that no tree | 
was ever struck with the real fire blight, until it had ar. | 
rived at the period and age of blossoming; and that no | 
branch or twig was ever aifected with it, except a decay. | 
If it does, my theory falls to the ground, and I will back | 
; out so shert that it shall be a cauiion to all speculative | 
theorists hereafter. But if any person will show a well 
attested case to the contrary, I licreby engage to exhibit | 
to him the secret and hidden arcana of nature, and the | 


which, I think, is a disparity of information worth the 


puted points. 
Littoria Farm, Greece, April 20, 1838. 


-----—“sy 


Pyrvs. 


ed and diseased fruit, or its process was at its extremity. 


modus operandi by which she changes wheat into chess, | 


attempting a pretty full and close observation of the dis. | 


If man would but reflect how much he, above all others 


of the animal creation, owes to the Creator, the giver of | 


all good, we would have an enlarged security for moral 
honesty as well as for religious rectitude. 

The following little Poem, by Mary Howrr, goes to 
impress the mind strongly with a sense of our obligation 


to a Divinity which provides not only to our wants, but | 


administers so largely even to our pleasures. 


LANSINGBURGH. 
The Use of Flowers. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small— 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours,— 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


cultivated in this oountry, although highly esteemed in 
| some parts of Europe. It is a large perennial plant, 
} which is propagated by suckers, or by seed. ‘The seed 
should be sowu in May, and in June the plants may be 
transplanted like winter Cabbages. Set the plants 3 or 


| 4 feet apart on good rich soil, and the following winter 


| protect then by hilling the earth over their crowns. 


should be cut before the appearanc of the flower. When 
cut they sheuld be soaked and washed in cold water, then 
boiled from 2 to 3 hours, and served up like Asgaragus. 


tuberosa.) is not properly an Artichoke, but a tubcrous. 
rosted Sunflower. 





|| little value. 


difficult to eradicate. 


Brens.—The varieties of Beans, like some other veg. 


| etables, are very numerous, and yet all of them are re- 
in the minds of different individuals, eutitles them to 
|| preference. 

|| _ The varieties of Kidney Dwarfs may be planted any 
time from about the first of May, till the middle of July. 
Pole or Running Beans should not bx planted before the 
ground gets wart and vegetation brisk, as they are very 
apt to rot, if planted when the ground is wet and cold. 


al 


j 


is a southern production, and requires a long warm sca- 
son to bring it to perfection, consequently it is an uneer- 
tain crop in this section, and of late but little cultivated. 

The English Bean, (Vicia faba) is a very different 


cultivated in this country. It is an annual plant, grow. 
ing from 2 to 8 fect high, with a single, upright stalk, 
having pinnate leaves, purple flowers, and large flat pods 
growing on the sides. English Beans do not bear well 


during the heat of summer in this country, consequently 
they should be planted as early as possible, in order to 
have them bearing before the extreme heat of summer 











‘| cole, or Scotch Kail, is a species of cabbage, with finely 


And in| 


Fears | 
were justly entertained that immense destruction would | 
be caused among the foreign trees and shrubs, ef which | 
many beautiful varictics have been introduecd, end whiel: |! 
Among tnese | 


The part used, is the large globular flower head, which | 


The plant called Jerusalem Artichoke, (Helianthus | 


It has a root similar to a potato, || 
| which contains but very little nutriment, and is of but | 
It is of the easicst possible cultivation, and | 
when it has onee got posscssion of the ground it is very 


| commended as possessing some peculiar qualities, which, | 


The Lima is considered the richest of all beans, but it 


vegetable from the other kinds, and but little known or 





| pe , i i o, 
commences. ‘They may be planted inrows like Kidne 
| Dwarts, or the larger kinds, in hills like Ladian corn, 


Boreco.ie anp Bausseiis Srrours.—The curled Bore 
curled and fringed leaves.  Itis very hardy and is eq) 
vated in gardens for early greens, and in fields for sheer 
and cows. P 

The Brussells Sprouts have large wrinkled Jeayes at 
ithe base of which are produced small heads or sprouts 
ilearlyin spring. ‘This and the preeeding should be sown 
jand transplanted like winter cabbages, and at the com. 
| mencement of winter, they may be taken up and p 
‘lin a ceilar, or if growing on dry sandy soil, they may 
| be bent down and the tops nearly covered With earth 
ithen slightly covered with litter, Early in spring they 
| should be planted out, or placed in their natural position, 
1 and they will produce an abundance of fine sprouts fo; 
|| greens. 








ut 


| eteavtapee AND CavrirLowen.—These two plants of the 
i} cabbage tribe, SO Tit any resemble each other in some of 
| their varieties, that it is difficult to decide as to which 
| name they belong. ‘The Cauliflower, and the cape varie. 
ties of Broccoli, can be raised almost as readily as cab, 
| bages, and it would seem that nothing was wanting but 
1 a knowledge of their delicious qualities, to bring them 
i|}into general cultivation. 

| European Gardeners preduce fine heads of Brocco); 
| aud Caulitlowerat all times during the whole year. They 
‘'lsow the seed in September, to raise plants for early 
[| spring planting, bat in this country the winters are go 
i| severe, that it is dithcul? to preserve the plants, and this 
|| course is notoften adopted. ‘The usual manner is to 
|| sow the seed in a hot bed in March or April, for early 
i} 


' 


plants, and in the open ground in May, and transplant 
like cabbages, when the plants are of a sufficient size. 
| ‘he soit for Broceoli and Caulitlower must be very rich 
jand wellmanured. ‘The plants when growing should be 
frequently hoed and watered oecasionally in dry weather. 
Strong plants that do not head before severe frosts, wil! 
frequently produce fine heads in winter, if set in a cellar 
| with the roots in sand or earth. 
|} Much depends on the inanner in which these vegeta. 
| 
| 
} 


bles are cooked; and their excellence is often destroyed 
by an ignorant or careless manner of preparing them for 
the table. ‘The head or flower should be cut while it is 
| close and tirm; trim off the outside leaves, then wash it 
‘and tie it up in a clean linen cloth and boil in plenty of 
water with a little salt, until a fork will readily enter the 
stem, which will be in fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
't ke it up, drain out the water, and serve with gre , or 
melted butter. 

} Ruvears or Pic Prawr.—This is a perennial, cultiva- 
ted for its large leaf stalks, whizh are much esteemed for 
making tarts,pies,&c., early in spring. The seed vegetates 
best when sown in the fall, but will often do well if sown 
}early inthe spring on rich mellow soil, not too dry. The 
| young plants should be carefully watered im dry weather 
and shaded from very hot sun. Whena year old ther 
| should be transplanted into deep rich soil about three feet 
-apart. ‘The leaves should not be cut until the plants az 
| two year old. 


Sea Kai.—This is a perennial plant of the cabbage 
tribe, and derives its name from the circumstance of 1% 
growing spontaneously by the sea shore in Europe. Its 
curtivated for the yeung shoots which are produced early 
in the spring, and when blanched and rightly prepare¢ 
are very delicious. 

The seed is enclosed in a shell, which should be broken 
before sowing. It should be sown in the spring, and the 
plants transplanted when a year old, or the seed may be 
sown at once where they are to remain. ‘The bed sould 
{be made very deep and rich, and the plants set about 
jjeighteen inches apart. They should not be cut before 
ll two years old. The bed should be covered in the fall 
with a good coat of manure, and early in the spring, 
. 
} 


when the plants begin to grow, this should be remov 
and the crows of the plants covered with flower pots & 
boxes, so as to exclude the light, and blanch the young 
shoots; or the bed covered with six or eight inches ° 
sand or gravel, and the shoots taken off below it a6 fast 
as they make their appearance. 

To prepare Sea Kail for the table, it should be firm 
soaked and washed; then thoroughly boiled, and serve 
up like Asparagus.—Reynolds § Bateham Catalogue 





Blue Grass. 

This grass, which constitutes the glory of Kentucky 
pastures, is esteemed superior to all others for grazing 
It flourishes only on calcarious soils. Opinions and prac: 
tice vary here, as to the best time of sowing it—som? 
prefering September for the same reasons, chiefly, which 
relate to timothy or other grasses, others preferring Februa- 
ry or March, to obviate the danger of the tender roots 0° 
ing winter killed. It is sown either on woodland oF ope® 
ground—in the latter case most generally after @ succes 
sion of exhausting creps in old fields. If sown on “T ; 
land, the leaves, brush and trash must be raked of © 
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It is particularly important to burn the leaves, 
Ise the seed may be blown away with them by the wind, 
= ‘¢ not blown away, the leaves may prevent the seed 
he earth and thus defeat their germination. 
hose who sow in winter, prefer casting the seed 
as it enables them to effect the operation 


burnt. 


or 
reaching t 
Many of t 
! » snow 
pe br neatness and uniformity. 
must not be grazed the first year, or at all events 
In open land, the prac. 


wrass 


till after the seeds have matured, 


tice 4 ° ° 
clover with blue grass, in which ease, half a bushel of 
i 


In woodlands, the | 





has been adopted by some, of mixing timothy and | 


| 


the latter seed to the acre, is sufficient. The advantage | 


resiu 


ered pasture that will bear considerable grazing the first 


vear. ‘Che blue grass, in a few years, expels the other 
--aeses, and takes entire possession of the field. On open 
sround, it is frequently sown in March upon wheat, rye 
g 


te 
or oats. 


ting from this is, that it secures at once, a well cov. | 


If the season is favorable, it may be sown in | 


441; but should the weather prove dry a great portion | 


ALiThis 


of the sced will be lost. 


It is the practice, we believe, | 


of most graziers, to put upon a given pasture, as much | 


stock as it will maintain, without shifting them during 





the season, as, besides saving labor, it renders the cattle || 


move quiet and contented, 


Others, however, fence off | 


ticir pastures into separate divisions, to undergo a regu. | 


ar succession of periodical grazings. 
{is belie ved to be more economical, as much less 


The number of 


miais, alii 
unpled and rejected by the cattle. 


This plan secures | 
a constant supply of fresh grass, very grateful to the ani. | 


anunalsto the acre, must depend upon their size and the | 


quality and quantity of grass. ‘The grass on open ground 
; ch more abundant, sweet and nutritious, than on 
woodland, and consequently will maintain much more 
, perhaps nearly twice as mueh; while open wood- 
nd will preduce much more and better grass than that 

eply shaded. ‘The best grazicrs extirpate, as 
fast as possible, every tree not valuable for timber or want- 


«! }- 
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' 
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strengthened and educated; he 

soul, to be touched and excited : 
quickly and easily accomplished, by an attention and 
constant reference to the works of Him who has left, 


wherever his hands have wrought, the marks and types 
of those attributes, whieh warm and purify and exalt the 


heart. Without this moral culture, man is an animal 


only, as unlike the being he should be, as the mere grain 


of wheat, fitted to sustain life, is unlike the waving corn, 


in all its richness and loveliness, as it covers the moun. 


tain side. 
Why is it, that those who enter upon the examination 


of the works of nature, in any of her various channels 


and departinents, become so en_husiastic in their research? 
Why does their ardor constantly and regularly increase 
with the increase of their knowledge? Read the lives 
of eminent naturalists, look to the zeal manifested around 
you by allwho have entered into such studies. It does 
not arise from mere increase of intellectual power, as af. 
fording valuable results to society ; for duty here is often 


discharged from a sense of duty, without any ardor of 


fecling. It is not the mere force of habit‘ for habit is 
more like the chain which binds one te a given course, 
than wings to fly with to objects which we love. It is 
because there is a natural taste in every man, which, 
when gratified, becomes strenthened and quickened—a 
taste for the magnificent and beautiful objects in creation 
whieh can never be satiated, but which carries us onward 
in our researches,—an appetite which grows with that it 
feeds upon. 

It matters not what department of nature we explore ; 


has a susceptibility of 
and all this is most 





it matters not whether we examin the earth, look to the | 


monster of the deep, or seek the shells of the beach; | 


whether we look to animal life or the vegetative process. 


| The heavy mammoth, the insect floating in the air, the 
|rugged mountain, the bright erystal of its bosom, the 


ed for fuel, and some even prune the branches of those | 


which are allowed to remain. 
pe, be able 


‘ - 


stock feeding systems of Kentucky, which we trust will 


But we shall soon, we | 
to present this subject more at large, in | 
some numbers which are preparing, on the grazing and || 


interesting to all our readers and particularly in- | 


riuctive tothe farmers in the southern portion of the 
state and ‘Tennessee, Although we wish well to the to- 
bacco growers on Green river, and would cheerfully lend 
onraid to promote their particular interests in that pur- 


we wish they could be persuaded to adopt in its | 


the 


for we are confident itis a 
ici more productive and eertainly a more agreeable and 


stead, grazing business 4 


ios laborious one.—Franklin Farmer. 
On the Natural Love of Flowers, 
T are men among us, who look upon the cultiva. 
tin ca 


lowers with perfeet contempt. ‘They can sce no 
in this occupation, and look upon the amateur 
is a lacka-daitsical, sentimental character, more fit- 
io write sonnets and to read novels, than to act ef- 
tly in the business of life. 


rose, the tints of the lily, and the delicate forma. 


lofty tree, and the simple flower at its foot, afford the same 
result; they each read tous the same lesson. The paths 


‘open before us are numerous, yet they all lead to the 


_ presence of a God, sustaining and beautifyiug the crea- 
tion he has formed; and the florist, in the path he has 
chosen, will find at each step of his progress, distinct 
traces of the goodness of God, in thus providing so boun- 
tifully for the taste he has imparted ; for not a flower ex- 
| pands itself, not a blossom opens its leaves, but speak to 
him in language, which, if attended to, will make him a 


better and a happier man.—American Gardener's Mag. 


‘yr ' . ; 
Po such, the fragrance 
f 


f the viol t, are forever lost; anavenue to pleasure ! 


to others, is to them completely closed ; a sense, 
ito others is the source of mueh pleasure, is de- 
thein; the light of | 
- 


is 


fi ossom, 18s shut out 
‘ 


from their minds—for, though 
creation be adinitted, its soul 
iseXpression, never reaches them. 


n and substance of 


Such claim to be our matter-of-fact men—utilitarians 
—he most useful meinbers of society : they believe that 
y have great duties to discharge, and have no time to 
ire to cAaimine maticrs of sosimall moment. Flowers, 
y admit, are pret/y things, fitted to please the idle— 
tty things, indeed, but mere toys for the voung and ro- 
iic—-they, forsooth, have occupations of more impor- 
‘c than to multiply and merease such trifies; and from 
teiremunenee they look down with contempt upon the 
grown-up man who wastes his valuable time in the culti. 
\ 


ation of these lasionitiv ait objects. 


aion oF 


‘They forget that this world is nota mere matter.of. 
fact workl; they overlook the truth that the Deity, in 
r the fruit and the grain, has not been unmind- 

the blossom and the foliage. He stayed not his 


(atinere utility as regards animal life; he bounded || 


is creative power to the proluction of food and rai. 
i; he ministered not mer ly to the actual wants of 
“vy butelad the fields in verdant green, tinged the fruit 
S yr hue, and added a sur passing beauty to fo. 
and flower. Shall we eat: rin} erge 
‘miuistration to our moral horde 4s ; ne kg ae 


4 
t : ye WES eves intended for a mere business man—to 
4¥el, as 


M and day out—mouth in and month out—year in and 


oe exert every fa ulty, with all his energy, in 
shape . of life. Men are not created as machines, 
bodes ee of a required amount of a useful com- 
~ ". =. hey have more to do, than to earn their bread 
we i 't; more to accomplish, than to strive for a 
es station, and to fill it. Man hasa moral nature to be 


‘yy 1t 


tn a bark-mill, in one dull, dreary round—day | 


| | 


| home as soon as convenien’ 


| 
| 


guarding the sheep which graze upon them from the rot, 


yeauty radiating from each bud |} 


| 
| 
| 


} 


A cure for the Scouring in Calves. 


Take a table-spoonful of finely powdered chalk and a 
like quantity of ground ginger, put it in a bowl, pour 
| boiling new milk on it, say half a pint, stir it well and i 
i then give this dose about milk warm, night and morning, || 
to the calf, and in nine cases out of ten, two doses wil 


be sufficient to stop the disease.—Farmer & Gardener. 


An advantace of a Calcareous soil. 


Caleareous soils, and soils dresessed with lime, are sta. 


| 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 











| New Silver Hawkweed, 


| 
; 
j 


ted, in British husbandry, to possess tle advantage of || 


and also from the foot.rot.—Culttvator. 





Green-House or Parlor Piants. 


Vv 
A}. 
Piants, most of which are of essy 
management and very suitable ‘or 
sitting room<, Ac. are now 
ready or sale at the G;-een-house 
on ~an mu 6St.., at very iow prices. 

i find the heuse open 


pario s 


V wil 
every afiern on, or they will be ad- 
mited at all tunes by appiving at 
the Rochester eed Store. Cata- 
lo ues and printed directions for the 
management! of plants in ro ms, 
may be had gratis. on aopleation. 

Persons ow 


si'ors 








ing plants wheh were 
eit al toe Groen louse to winter, are requested to take them 
asthev are sufferine from wam 
REYNOLIOS & BATEHAM. 
Siberian or Tartarian Oats. 

A GOO) supply of this vaiuable variety of oa's—a genu- 
f ine articleo—for sale at th ‘Rochester Seed “tore, 

‘The numerous accounts which have been published respect. 
ing the qualities off hese Gats, render any further recom 


if room. (may 5) 


,mendation eo'ire y superfluous at icas: to the readers of the 


; 
' 
i 





'} Genesee Parmer 


Dr. Wm, lLowisttof Mase Ww, has raised them for severa! 


|| years, and hinks them decidedly preferable to any other va- 
riety 


He recommends sowing them very thick (from $to4 

bushels to the acre,) asi! renders them less liable to lodge. 

Ihev yield with hum from 70 to §0 bushels to the acre. i 
May 5. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Root Cultivation. 
LARGE suppiy of new and genuine Ruta Baga, Man- 
gel Wurtzel, Sugir Beet and Orange Carrot Seed, 
just received at the Roches er Seed Store. — 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, Apri! 21, 1835. 








SRY large and beautnfulesl- 
ction of Ornamental Exote 





| 
i] 








| Scariet Kromp on St ck, 


Collinsia grandiflora, 


| Collomia coccinea, 
| Coreopsis (Valliopsis) tincio |Phacelia tanacetifolia, 


———S—— 


Gardening Notice. 


A$ vegetables will not grow during cold weather, it was 
of but little advantage to sow seeds early this spring, 
But those who have gardens unplanted, shou!d remember that 
summer is at hand, and it is now a good time to sow such 
serds as Peas, Parsneps, Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Salsify, Onion, Far'y Beets, &c. as weil as most 
kinds of Flower Seeds It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
these, and all other kinds of Garden Seeds, of the be st quali 
tv, may be obtained at the Roche ter Sred Store, Arcade 
Hall. ( May 5) REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


Early Red-blazed Seed Corn. 


His variely of Tudian Curn ts very pro uctive ; the ears 
are o good size, and by experimen’s made the past sea- 
son, it was foun! to ripen earlier than almost any other varies 
ty, not excepting the celebrited lbutton. Lt is for sale by 
May 5 REYNOL''S & BATEHAM, 
"$F VMinv other choice virt tees for gale se wena, 


Early Seed Potatoes. 


ARIY Manley or June, and Early White Kidney Pota- 
toes, together with a great variety of other choice 
kinds, for sale at the Seed Store of 
Mav 5 REYNOLOUS & BATEHAM. 


Morus Wulticaulis. 


FEW hundred genuine Minus Multicaulis, or Chinese 
Mulberry trees, just received and for sa’e by 


May 5 REYNOLDS & BATFHAM. 


—_— 











Drill Barrows or Pianting Machines. 
4 NiEW supply of Robbins’? Patent Planting Machines, 


just received at the Rochester Seed Store. 

A‘so, a number of Merchants’ Patent Drill Barrows. [See 
No. 18, current vol. of the Genesee Farmer.] 

Muy 5. REYNOL' §& & BATEHAM. 


Se New and Rare Flower Seeds. 


“ have just received from a London Florist, the fole 

lowing lust of choice Flower Seeds, consisting mostl 
of new an! beautiful annuals of recent introduction, whic 
have been figured or described in the Exgiish Horticultural 
aid Botanica! Magaz nes. 

They are put up tn sinal! papers, each kind distinctly label- 
ed, and will be soid im packages of 2U vorieties for $1, or 50 
varieties for $2. As the supply of some kinds is quite limit- 
ed, those wio wish large asseriments should make early ap- 
plieation. 

}_7” For a numerous list of other splendid Flowers, and 
direciious for cultivation, see our Genera) Catalogue. 

New Tu kish Aster, (Gila capitata, 
D»i. Indian or Chinese Pink, | ca niata alba, 
ine Carnation, achi|'wiolia, 
Sweet seented Candytuft, tracolur, 
Honble Dwart Niselia, i\Godetia :ubicunda, 
Fine Seariet Ten week Stock,| Helichrysom lucidum album, 
| Kaulfussia ame loides, 
| Lupinus bicolor, 
m+xicana, 











Bloody Waltlower, 


lobl. Liwar. Rocket Larkspur, 


j pollyphillus, 
Fine Mixed Balsamine, i micranthus, 
| Striped’ hinese Mallow, inutabilis, 
| Cuca ia Coe. inea, i Cruickshankii, 
Caiendrina grindifiora, nanus, 
discolor, | Leptosiplion androsacus, 
speciosa, |Losthemia californica, 
Campanula Lowen, | Maia elegans, 
pentagonia, 'Malope grandiflora, 
Clarkia pulcheila, | Nemophila insignis, 
pulcheila alba, | Nolana paradoxa, 


eegans, a'riplicifolia, 
(Enothera Lindieyava, 


4 Romanzovil, 
[ria,) Petunia nyctaginifiora, 


bicolor, 


@ kinsoma 
Esehscholtzia californica, 
crocea, 
[Eutoca viscica, 
multiflora, 

Note.— New flowers very seldom have any English names, 
and ail Florists and Boiani-ts preter designeting them by 
their scientific names, as they are much more correct and 
satisfactory. REYNOL|! Ss & BATEHAM, 

Rochester Seed Store, Mav 5. 1838 


tripinmatifida, 
Schizanthus pinnatus, 
Sa!pigiossis, fine mixed, 
Zinnia grandifivra, 


Great Arrivals 
AT THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 


vy E have received by some of the first boats, a number 

of ToNs in weight of Knglich and American Field 
and Garden Seeds, Tools, Books, &e. Our assortment for 
the season is now full and compete, and we would inform 
our distant customers and agents, that their o:iders which 
have been already received, will be immediately attended to, 
and the articles put up and ‘or warded with al! possible ces. 
patch. 

The demand for seeds by wholesale during the winter was 
30 great, that our fall stock of many kinds had become 5 
tirely exhausted; but the quentities now received are 
great, and the varieties so numerous, t at our fiiends need 
have no scruples about sending us exiens ve orders. We ane 
so confident that these seeds will prove genuine, ané give the 
best of satisfaction, that we feel a great degree of pleasure im 
offering them to the public. And we most cordially invite all 





who feel an interest in the advancement of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, to call and examine for themselves. 


$F Catalogues sent gratis to al! applicants. 
r ee eee REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


Nos. 3 and 5 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. ¥. 
April 21, 1838. 
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OS 
The Dignity of Agriculture. expect, nor do we by any means desire, to find among 
The profession of agriculture, we have shown in some | the hardy yeomanry of our partes A rallye on 
former numbers on this subject, is justly entitled to stand | and modes of dress such as gt ® ren frees see | 
in the highest grade of dignity. Agriculture is the basis || circles. We hope not to rae ~ Sargeras A ey, 
of all the industrial interests of every independent nation, | in cities introduced —— he i Page HS We 
{t is the only producer of the material of wealth, All)| find every thing bespea me te Sarbanes asin ake dalend 
her arts are but employed in working some change upon | do desire to see an ext er : - aa Aap 
this material,—in transforming and shaping it to the con. |) is penetrated with a sense oO : = Me | ps te 
veniences of civilized life. Enumerate these arts—the | its possessor is called sr * Biol bs tle rw 
hatter, the clothier, the tailor, the manufacturer of wool- | rish to behold a manly assersion 2 
1} 
}| 








Ww 
lens and of cottons, of iron, of leather in all its varieties |) regard, exhibited, not by Rs ae sel oe 
=the cord-wainer, the miller, the paper-maker—the prin- | wards other classes of use ‘ saxo . « “ yo ( 2 oe 
ter even, could not carry on the processes of their respec. |) but by a dignified = wee y ; wre coud by ¥ ary 
tive callingsa single day, were the materials which they |! stration of superior chara. th er iageant a of hi it mind. 
derive from agriculture to be entirely withdrawn, while || guage, and by manners mg re te ver Arad 6 agen 
apriculture, rude indeed, but still agriculture in some | ed and free men—in fine, ry a fu a — " = i 
sort could subsist with little aid from these or any arts. duction te use and ern of a : thi re ee 
{it is dependent indeed on other arts for its successful | which the profession of agriculture hate : ords. 

osecution, but not for its very existence. Commerce |) There 1s no want of oa vo Bey agricu a pen se 

but an interchange of the products of agriculture, cation iteelf, we have omrcee to ee esa ut we 
wrought, it may be, into ten thousand forms, but still have somewhat against agricu apes | “y " i Bien = 
owing their original existence, and deriving their seminal | our freedom, that they do hon _ : nt y - ain a 
Principle from the soil. In the bosom of the Earth they | dignity of their vocation, 4 net oe <A ree i up - 
were nurtured, and by the ministering hand ot agriculture 1 measure of its high capacities, t ¥ t « y do me onl 7 
they were fostered into maturity and perfection. Even ciently manifest their sense of its ay ventages an 6 its 
the canvass which whitens the ocean, and the keel which |} worth, that they do not make science and knowledge 

oughs its waves, owe their being to the same influences, 


tributary as they might, to agricultural labor, to the im. 
he Earth is the common mother of mankind—the great || provement of their circumstances in life, of their char- 
wurturer of nations. 


acter as men and as citizens, of their condition as intel. 

The profession of agriculture too, we have shown to || ligent, moral, and accountable beings. We do not say 
be inte favorable to the entire development of the hu. || that they fall below other classes of citizens in any of 
man faculties, to the unfolding and perfecting of this | 


these respects, we institute no comparisons between them 


a? : i : . hers. rather we c yare themselves as thev are 
physical, this intellectual, this moral and immortal being and eer = ; ry ' > a * by, with themselve na 
8 , yw . Ley z 3 eV t > ’ ‘ives 

Which God has given us, than any other employment. I, }, Wit themselves as they g ( ni 


| y r} > Th sch ¢ : 

bas more to do with nature in her freshness, and less wit}; | shall we not foundly aang pen hop m0 h as, in our 
ebntaminations and corruptions of artificial life. It im. |) tepubliean country, they we <e rn — a 

rts vigor to the body, and vigor tothe mind—it leaves || What other country presents ae te a re ike ours, / 

e soul, free from feverish excitements, to imbibe as it | the pursuits of agriculture, not as @ sy at m of a rp tn 
were with its growth the lessons which nature teaches ; in and intermidable drudgery, of drudgery performed at the 
fine it is capable of ministering the most successfully of will and under the ye. 20 yan of Saas one “a bo hon. 
ail arts and of all occupations to health, to intelligence, and orable profession—a prot — if ry conducted, at. 
tovirtue. It creates, asit were, the elements of individual |, fording leisure for the naprovement pen — qed a 
gnd of national prosperity, it secures independence to cultivation of the social affections, and t 11s of 1e MOK “4 
the citizen and independence to the state; as it was the | of social intercourse, for the enjoyment of re igious ad. 
first so it is the chicf, the most important, the most en. | vantages—a profession re — yee. nee and skill, 
tirely fundamental of all the mere earthly oecupations | and holding out to la our, ‘ rformed under the guidance 
allotted to man. In itself embracing, as it does, such || of intelligence and skill, the most ample rewards, In 
high interest, it is full of dignity. Oh, too happy agricul. other countric s the soil is held by a few men, a privileged 
turists, exclaimed the Roman poet, if they only knew class, lords of the most extensive domain, transmitted 
their own blessings! How ennobling, how full of digni- unbroken, from age to age, by inherit nee, while the great 
ty, might we exclaim, are the pursuits of agriculture, if body of the laborers with not an inch of carth which they 
they were but duly appreciated! There has been, we) can call their own, occupy the subordinate and depen- 
think, a tendency in the public mind to depreciate these | dent position of tenants, of of mere laborers for wages. 
pursuits. This tendency has been owing in no small de. The causes which stimulate men to activity, which in. 
gree to the attractions of ostentatious wealth, to the ea- | spire them with a desire of improvement, w hich impart 
ger spirit of gain, to the desire of sudden riches, to the || to them a conscious dignity, are, in a great degree, pre. 
undue homage which has been paid to other professions | cluded by the very constitution and laws of the land. 
and other arts. Far be it from us to say aught in dispar. | The consequence is, men remain, from generation to gen. 
agement of any useful profession. As between all sci. |, eration, without the hope, perhaps, without even the de- 
ences there is a kind of relationship, a bond of affinity, |} sire of advancement. As were the fathers, so arc the 
so between all useful arts there is a similar connection, || 80u8—labor, unqualified, unmitigated labor, is their lot. 
Agriculture is allied to them all, but she is allied to them | How very different is the condition of things in our 
rather as a parent than a sister art. But if there be any |; own most highly favoured land! With a soil abundant- 
dhe cause which has operated more than others to de- |! ly fruitful, and divided by the very genius of our jaws 
press agriculture in public estimation, to assign her a || into freeholds of moderate size, of which our agricultur- 
lower place in the scale of dignity, it is that agricultur- || ists are the absolute owners, they are moved by all the 
ists themselves have not properly appreciated their own || motives which can influence the mind of man, by their 
vocation. They seem not to have been impressed with a || attachment to their hom sy by their love of a country in 
just sense of the rank and character which it might at. | in which they are so highly favoured, and by the pros. 
tain; they scem not to have felt its capabilities, to have || pect which they behold before them of ind finite advance. 
been inspired with the force of its own genius. Regard. || ment in their external condition as well as in character 
ing it as the primeval occupation of man, the source of || and in knowledge. Add to the se inspiring motives, that 
uscful arts, as necessarily embracing among its followers l their country calls upon them in common with citizens 
the great body of the citizens of every independent re- 


| of other classes, to sustain a part in public life, to acquit 
public, as in itself eminently suited to the development | themselves as legislators, in behalf of the interest in 
of the faculties of man, they would surely entertain for |, 
themselves and for their calling in life the highest respect. } want? : 
This self-respect, this just appreciation of their dignity, } nity, itis tobe found in the power of religion. 
would be rendered manifest by the position which they |, this respect how enviable is our condition ! 
would assume and maintain in society, by an appropriate |, 

exterior, of manners, and of dress, by an arrangement in 
their dwellings, their grounds, their farms, in all that 
which regards their external condition, characterized by 


If aught more be wanted to make men of dig. 
And in 
Our ances- 
tors were men of religious principle. Our institutions 
| were founded in religion. A religious tendency seems 
|| to have become incorporated, as to speak, into the very 
{|} stock of the nation. And whatcondition in life admits 
arder, by neatness, by propriety ; especially, would it be || so freely of the full development of a religious tend ney, 
rendered manifest by a prevailing spirit of improvement, || what condition so fevoural) 
by a thirst for knowledge, by systems of education fitted | 
to impart a very high degree of intelligence by physical, 
by intellectual, and by moral culture. The sentiment | 
certainly prevails, in some degree and to some extent, 


to the cultivation of reli- 
gious character as that atlorded by the peaceful pursuits 
of agriculture! It is a condition comparatively free from 
the cares and temptations which choke the growth of re. 
ligion. There is something too in its very nature ealeu-. 
that any thing is good enough for the farmer. It pervades || lated to inspire a s f religious dependence, and to 
the minds even of farmers themselves. Are the manners | elevate the soul with sentiments of devotion and grati- 
rough and uncouth, it is said, they are the manners of a far. i} tude. ‘The husbandman may well perceive the intimacy 
mer. Is the dress tattered and unbecoming, disfiguring || and constancy of the connection between Divine Provi- 
the human form, which God made to weara noble aspect, i! dence and the condition of his life. ‘The operations of 
Wwe are apt to regard it as a thing of little consequence— {| nature, as witnessed 

they are the manners and the dress of one who tills the |) 
earth. Is the education scanty, it iseducation enough 
for one who is to follow the plough. n 


oyght by no mcans to be cherished. 


See 


0 


in the cultivation of the soil, appear 
|; as it Were amore iminediate display of the divine bene- 

ficience, Or a more imimediate withholding of the divine 
He giveth the 
grass to grow 


This feeling |} bounty. God causeth the sun to shine. 
We do not indeed '' former and the latter rain—he causcth the 


which they have so higha stake, and what more do we | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














| external condition and in their social intercours 


Superior Garden & Agricuita , 






for the cattle—he giveth bread to cheer may’s 
is the Lord of the harvest—and he too hideth 
tenance, and bringeth blighting, and famine. 
is but an exhibition of his goodne 
his displeasure. 

The agricultarists of our country have be 
ciate their advantages. ‘They are inthe w 
prosperity and greater dignity, than ever fe 
the same class of men in any nation. Let ther Sere, 
vere, with a firmer, more general, and more magnani 
mous resolution, and there will exist upon our soil a rate. 
virtuous, manly, intelligent, refined even, dignified in their 

C,—aborp 
ce of rely 
Was seen 


heart—he 
hia Coun 
All nature 
ss, Or an intimation of 


gun to appre. 
&Y lO greate, 
ll to the lot of 


all, acknowledging the all-controling influen 
gious principle—a race such as never before 
upon the carth.—Connecticut Observer, 





5 ee 
New Onion Seed. 
ELLOW Dutch, Large Strasburg, White Po 
: Lage Red Onion Seed, the growth of 1837 
ved direct trom England, 

The crop ot Onion Seed was almost a total fai! 
eountry last season, and being unable to obtain 
NEW sEED inthe United States, we last fall sen 
Koyland for a supply fromthat ceuntry, 


rtugal and 
JUSL rece, 


ure in this 
& supply ef 
an erder te 
: It has arrived in fies 
order, and we are confident will prove a superior article, 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


tochester, April 21. 1838. 





Braii Trees for Sale, 
PANE subscriber respectfully informs his friends aidthe 
pubiie that he has for sale at hiv Nursery in Roches 
ter, Monroe county, state of New York. a large cuantyy ef 
Mruit Trees, grattedand innoculated withthe most approved 
kinds, now ft for transplanting, which he wil: sell On the 
nestreasonable tera. SAMUEL, MOL LAON, 
apr l5-tt 
N. B.C 


asm will be paid for a few thousand two pear¢ eg 
Areir “ 


Taees 

al Seeds, 

FENELI subserber has now on hand’a full supply 
of Garden and Freld Seeds, growth of 1833, 

among which are the finest Cabbages, Cautifiow 

ers, Isr occol, Radishes, Peas,&c. tha! are cultive 

tedinKug and,France, and Ho land,tovethe: with 


hat can be 





every sirt raise d touadvantage mour own e Unity, 


and whichare grown expressly for my use from stock furnish 
ed and raised by the most expenenced gardeners inthis coum 
try; in short, every artiele emanating from my store, war 
ranted genuine and tresh, 

Also, Skinless Oats, Potatoe Oats, 44 Ib. weight tothe 
bushel, Peretnial Rve Grass, White Clover, Lucerne o 
French Clover, Orchard Grass, Herd’s Grass, White Mub 
berry, and Yellow Locust Seeds, Spring Tares or Vetches, 
genuine Man ce! Warizel, and Ruta Baga and Fie'd Turnep 
Seeds, also Italian Spring Wheat, well worth the attention of 
Farmers, 

Wholesale Dealers 
Price s, by the 
iion, 's also catalogues of my whole collection, gratis. 

Flower Roots, Bub Glasses, Green-house Plants, the bes 
Books on Gardening, &c. at various prices, Pird seed of eve 
ry sort, Pearl Barlev, Oatmeal, Embdon Grots for Gruel, 
Split Peas, White and Brown Mustard Seed, Garden Fiow 
er Pots and Garden Tools, Russian Bass Mats. 

The Flower Seed departme mi embraces the che'cest yar> 
ety tv be found in this country, in which are included choice 
Datla Seed, Carnation and choice Pinks, Germs 


supplied on accommodating terms 


inst pound and bushel, furnished on appice 


' 
cdoub a 


/ and China Asters, sp'endid Double Balsoms, with an adch 


tion of several new varieties, accompanied witha printed Ce 
rechou for culture and management, 

Orders will be punctually attended to and carefully packed 
and forwarded as directed, but as the collection of distam 


; e ' J | 
| debtsare often troublesome, and sometimes impracticable, i 








is desired that satisfactory reference be made to persons ® 
Albany, when the order is not accompanied with the meney. 
LF Also, SEED CORN .--The subscriber hasa quaw 
titv of the celebrated 12 rowed Dutton Corn; the advantage 
of raising this corn are its prolific qualities. 
W. THURBURN, Seedsman, 
Signofthe Plough, 317 N. Market st. opposite Post Offiew 
Albany March 17. 1838. ane 


Mouroe Horticultural Garden & Nup 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 
FANS establishment now comprises over M8 
_ acres, covered compactly with frees a 
Plants in the different stuges of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the publie a chores 
oma. selecion of Fruit Trees, of French, Germ 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples a 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, oe 
Currants, Ciooscherries, R as} berries, Grape Vines, * a 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy — 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roos 
splendid Pawonies, Double Dahlias,&c. &e. 
Also,a large collection of Green House Pla 
and select varicties, im good condition. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and P! 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully pac 
sired delivered on the canal one mile fom the 
R whester, 
Ordersfor Mr, Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
this paper. 
Catalogues will be sent to « veryapplicant grat 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer 
April l, 1837, ASA 
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